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LECTION day in Leeston and folks trickling into town 
from the hills to vote and shop. Wagons, mules, and 
gaunt mountain men and women dot the five roads. Wagons 
creak down Main Street and dry-land sleds crunch the mud. 
Mules and oxen plod silently. Mules and lean horses carrying 
whole families dump them in front of the business stores. 
Both sides the street is lined with beasts tied to hitchracks. 
Hogs wallow in their holes and cows roam with their noses 
turning over rubbish heaps. Some bellow for their calves. 

Under the porticos of the business stores men, women, and 
children make groups. Some stare silently at newcomers who 
hitch their mules to the racks. Some whisper among them- 
selves. Legs swing over portico floors and eyes stare from un- 
der bonnets and wide-brimmed hats. Some hillmen and hill- 
women sit under the big elms in the courthouse yard. Men 
lie flat and women Jean their backs against tree trunks. Men 
whittle or whisper. Women nurse their least ones. Boys and 
girls wander around the grove wide eyed; timid-eyed children 
play mechanically. Games stop while the players watch other 
children slide off mules in front of the porticos. 

Hillmen gather on the board walk in front of the restaurant 
and move from mule to mule, from horse to horse. Ox to ox. 
Hill traders with more cunning than a gipsy feel over the 
live stock, look into beasts’ mouths. Unhurried men with 
expressionless faces make terms in low voices, trade or buy 
without animation. Traders mount horses and mules, race 
them, whip them to a gallop up and down Main Street. Mud 
flies and hoofs pound. 

Trade in the business stores is brisk. In the general store 
old man Steele hustles from counter to counter. Hillmen sit on 
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counters, eat canned peaches and crackers, or drink pink soda 
water from bottles. Women stand still in one place until old 
man Steele or his clerk notices them. Children poke around in 
boxes. Some of the hillmen who sit on the counters talk politics 
in low voices; some are silent but watch all newcomers enter- 
ing the general store. 

Steve Dodie, the town marshal, leans against the casement 
of the general store. The star on his shirt glitters, and the 
butt of his forty-five gun taps the wall as he shifts his body. 
His eyes systematically look over hill folks as they ride or 
walk into town. Systematically his eyes sweep the loungers 
under the porticos and the forms in the picnic grove below 
the business stores. Pretty soon he grows restless. For several 
hundred people in town, it’s too quiet. Too quiet for election 
day. Men and women seem to be getting restless, They shift 
their bodies. Some stretch. Some wander from store to store. 

Down in the picnic grove under the canopy of spreading 
elms hill folks are heating fotched-in victuals over wood fires. 
Beyond the picnic grove, where Meddlesome Creek bends 
into town, hillmen are shooting rats. Hog rifles roar and 
Mausers crack. Men and boys sit on the banks of Meddle- 
some, hit rats square, and watch them pass with the waters, 
kicking. 

Men linger in the dark hallway of the courthouse after 
voting. Throw suspicious eyes around. New voters enter 
slowly and scrutinize those who loaf in the hallway as they 
pass into the county clerk’s office to cast their ballots. In the 
voting place the judges and clerks sit at long pine tables, fix 
their eyes on those who enter. Alert eyes fly to the door. 
Hard eyes scrutinize. Sometimes hands creep nearer the 
butts of pistol-guns on the table. A deputy sheriff sits in the 
corner holding a carbine. He rises leisurely, steps over to a 
voter and searches him. Finds a gun, marches his prisoner 
to a cell at the end of the long hallway. 

Tension everywhere. Because everybody’s concerned in 
some way. Everybody’s related in some way to somebody up 
for election. Men and women shut their mouths tight and 
watch—watch for moves, watch for firearms, tucked away 
in jean pants, calico shirts, or wagons. 

Women sit on the stairway that leads to the courtroom 
upstairs. Some chew snuff. Some smoke pipes; spit into boxes 
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of sand. New arrivals look in the big double doorway and 
enter timidly. Some carry saddlebags stuffed with groceries. 
Some look in the tax collector’s office a long time before they 
enter. When they stand before the table of the tax collector 
they push their tax bills across to him. The business is done 
without talk. Mostly pantomime. The shoving forward of 
the bill to the collector, then the money. The wetting of the 
tax collector’s thumbs. The turning of the dog-eared pages of 
the record. The laborious slow scrawl of the letters that make 
the collector’s name. 

In the sheriff’s office next to the tax collector’s Floyd Jett, 
the county officer, High Sheriff Jett, sits in a hickory-bark 
chair and cocks his feet on his table-desk. He looks out his 
office door at those who pass. Hillmen look in at him, Some 
speak. Some nod. Some scowl. 

Tad Daniels, the six-foot-and-a-half mountain woodsman 
from Pennyroyal settlement, swings through the doorway into 
the sheriff’s office and sits down. He spits into a box of sand 
and moves his chair up close to Jett’s. The sheriff bites the 
end off a stogie and lights it. Glances out the window down 
Main Street, out the doorway once, then back at the hillman. 

“Quiet e—lection, Floyd,” says the Daniels man. 

“Huh. Too quiet!” 

“Reckon yuh air a-goin’ tuh beat-win, Floyd. Cain’t see 
’at ol’ moonshinin’ Mark Valentine a-gettin’ hit, a-gettin’ 
power I mean. Hit shore air funny business ef we-uns git a 
high sheriff ’at’s a moonshiner. County’ll be a shore hot 
abidin’ place I’m a-sayin’. Mark he air tha gunningdest man 
I ever seed. Kilt a heap o’ men. Be no peace fer decent folks 
ef Mark beat-wins. Reckon he cain’t, though. Nope, Mark he 
hain’t a-goin’ tuh git hit.” 

“Can't tell. Can’t tell!” says the sheriff. “Strange things 
happen sometimes.” Floyd Jett rises, looks out the window. 
He takes Tab Daniels by the elbow. They go out together. 
Pass down the hallway. Pause on the steps leading to the 
courthouse yard. Both men look up and down Main Street. 

“Mark Valentine air a-doin’ some right smart struttin’,”’ 
says Tab Daniels. “ Mus’ reckon he air high sheriff a’ready. 
Seed him while ago with Steve Dodie tha Marshal. They 
shore war confabbin’. Mark a-paradin’ roun’, talkin’ big talk. 
Huh!” 
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Faintly the sheriff catches the drift of an argument. Two 
hillmen squatting on the ground near the steps differ about a 
killing way back. 

“But Cherrie kilt pro’bition man ’at time. Reckon I 
know,” says one. 

““Hain’t so. War Ned Cherrie kilt gov’ment man in cave.” 

“Wal, I air a-tellin’ yuh I back-fotched Bud Cherrie tuh 
his woman. Afore he kicked in he say he kilt Federal man.” 

Sheriff Jett moves down the steps alone, crosses the court- 
house yard. When he reaches the edge of the board walk he 
pauses to look up and down Main Street. The talk of two 
women leaning against an elm reaches his ears. Two of the 
Shakespeare women from Milk Sick Cove. Old Ruth Shake- 
speare herself who in her youth used to ride wild horses with- 
out a bridle or saddle, who used to snatch off the bridle to 
whip her horse with. “Hell-jumping” Ruth, who used to leap 
an eight-rail fence with a bucket of water in each hand, is 
talking. 

“Seven year ’at O’Gowd boy war at hit, larnin’ tuh shoot. 
Jined Jess James tuh larn rifle-gun. An’ seven year tuh clock- 
minute O’Gowd boy come back and killed his uncle who whip- 
beated him all time.” 

The county officer pulls away from the talk. Pulls away 
from the droning of old Ruth Shakespeare who’s telling the 
other woman about a rock fight on Meddlesome when her 
grandson and one of the Meadowes boys settled a dispute 
with rocks. Jett turns into Fallon’s drug store. Menand women 
are drinking milk shakes and soda pop. There’s an argument 
going on. Hillmen congregated against the medicine chest 
spit into sand boxes, scratch their chins, shake their heads. 

Fallon the druggist calls Jett. Beckons for him to step over. 

“Floyd, you recollec’ who done in Steve Nodsey? This man 
said Steve was shot by ol’ man Meadowes in ninety-four. 
That’s wrong. My pap saw ol’ man Meadowes call Steve 
Nodsey in his yard and slash his throat. In ninety-five. 
Steve was right smart accommodatin’ to save ol’ man 
Meadowes from coming out on road.” 

“TDon’t know,” says Jett. “ Want stogies.” 

Fallon pushes a box of stogies over to Jett, who takes a 
handful, throws down some money and leaves the store. 

He leans against an elm by the road, absently watches 
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two hillboys slide off a gray mule and talk heatedly while 
one of them ties the mule to a hitching rack. 

“Hit war a sight, I’m a-tellin’ yuh. Blood spattered mail- 
order book in my hand. Blood war a-flyin’ ever’-whar. Two 
Sidson men jes’ slashed Tate Torkey tuh bits. Right in Penny- 
rile store. Blood all over letter I war a-fotchin’ to my 

ap.” 
_  Hain’t ketched Sidson men yit,” said the other boy. “Two 
years gone an’ hain’t ketched Sidsons. Reckon we-uns won’ see 
Sidsons anymore.” 

“Maybe gone tuh Arizony.” 

“Nebrasky maybe.” 

The sheriff turns around sharp, faces the hillboys. Their 
talk is chopped off. They move away quickly, looking back 
over their shoulders at the county officer, puzzlement on 
their faces. 

“Killings. Nothing but killings!” says Jett to himself. 
“Can’t talk about anything else. Men, women, and children 
steeped in blood and gore.’’ His eyes sweep the town and come 
to rest finally on the picnic grove. He sees a mountain boy 
playing at feud. Sees him hold a hickory stick like a gun. The 
boy’s pointing at some man under the portico of the general 
store. Killing in his mind. Killing some old enemy of his 
people. 

A hillman steps out from under the general store portico 
and crosses the street. The boy’s hickory stick is trained 
on him until he disappears into the drug store The boy is 
of the Valentine family, and the hillman is a Daniels. Old 
feud still smouldering. Ten-year-old boy trying to fan blood 
hate to flame. 

Jett sees suddenly that five men of the Valentine family 
squat on the ground near the boy with the hickory stick. 
The Valentines, the trouble clan, the most vindictive and 
powerful family in the county, are holding an assembly. 
War powwow it looks like to Jett. Trouble anyway. “Election 
and trouble,” thinks the sheriff. “Isn’t worth it. Being sheriff 
isn’t worth the trouble. Didn’t want to run for office. Why 
am I doing it?” Echoes of voices come to him, echoes of words 
said by the better people of the hills and town. Jett agreed to 
run when folks pointed out that, left to some moonshiner or 
some easily influenced man, the county would be the bloody 
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ground always. His, the most isolated of mountain counties, 
has to be preserved. Leeston, the most isolated of county 
seats, with no railroads, no telegraph office, no roads but creek 
beds leading to it, has to be saved. 

As Jett looks about the town, sees the powwow going on 
in the grove, sees men whispering with their heads together 
under the porticos, he knows that sinister plans are being 
hatched to discredit him. It’s early in the afternoon. Hours | 
yet before the votes are all in. Plenty of time for the lawless 
Valentines to swing the balance. It will take the votes of the 
neutrals to elect. As long as Jett has lived in the hills he, no 
more than any other man, has been able to penetrate the mys- 
teries of the hill mind. Mountain barnyards and lonely coves 
have been the scenes of deeper intrigue than ever brought 
about the fall of empires. 

Unrest, brooding fears, and brooding hates are felt by the 
county officer. The town seems to settle to a deeper, more 
positive quiet. Men are not whispering so much. Only strag- 
glers enter town, mostly hillmen afoot from the roadless, al- 
most inaccessible hinterland. Men who come out only once 
or twice a year. Men whose faces are curtained with silky 
beards and whose eyes don’t miss a face on Main Street, yet 
are hidden under their wide-brimmed felt hats. 

The sheriff shifts his legs. Relights his stogie. His movement 
draws eyes. Eyes glance at him, then settle on newcomers or a 
dog fight in the mud. A sudden realization comes to Jett. 
A sudden releasing of memories. Memories of other election 
days. They stand out sharp. Ever since he was a boy election 
days have brought about a killing—one killing at least, usually 
more. Shootings on election day have been as regular as 
speeches on the Fourth of July. As men and women come to 
Leeston on the Fourth and assemble in the picnic grove to 
hear the Commonwealth’s attorney, the Judge, or old Lawyer 
Carr deliver orations about George Washington, so they come 
on election day to see who’s going to be killed. A killing is 
part of getting men into office. 

Men, women, and children lined up under the porticos, 
in the courthouse yard, in the picnic grove, waiting for the 
show, waiting for the show that’s sure to be staged—drama, 
tragedy that’s sure to happen. 

“‘Blood’s in their minds,” thinks Jett. “Men are thinking 
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death, thinking war. Hate, the father of war, father of all 
trouble in the hills, is resting now, is seated in the souls of 
somebody, seated and waiting. ‘What a man thinketh.’” 

The sheriff knows what a man thinks all the time will 
crystallize. Bound to. He’s seen it happen too many times. 
But isn’t he standing there thinking and expecting tragedy, 
too? While he stands there quietly leaning against the elm 
tree he’s waiting for the same thing to happen that happens 
every election day. He’s as sure as the mountaineers that at 
some unexpected moment a rifle-gun will speak or a knife 
flash. 

The county officer tries to clean his mind of the thought. 
Forces into his mind the thought that maybe to-day will be 
an exception. Maybe to-day will pass without trouble. If it 
does tradition may break down, crumble a little year by 
year. His thinking so may not bring about heaven and peace 
in Leeston but he mustn’t throw his thoughts on the other 
side the scale. ‘‘Maybe we won’t have trouble,” he thinks. 
“Maybe things will be all night.” 

But way down in him stirs another thought, another belief. 
He knows that resting in the souls of some of the hillmen who 
sit quiet and silent under the porticos there are appetites 
to be reckoned with, appetites as strong as a hungry man’s 
inner call for food. Some of them, maybe only a few, not all, 
certainly, but some, some like the Valentines gathering in 
the picnic grove, are hungry for war, starved for trouble. He, 
the sheriff, might wish all he wants to, but appetites are going 
to speak. 

He looks up Main Street, sees stragglers still walking into 
town. Sees a lone mule bearing a man, woman, and two chil- 
dren. Mule’s loaded from neck to rump. He sees the mule 
suddenly pulled to a halt. Sees the hillmen afoot suddenly 
stop and look back. And he hears hoofbeats. The flash of a 
sorrel horse as he turns in at Five Corners makes the folks 
under the porticos and in the grove stiffen. Some sit up, some 
lying on the grass in the courthouse yard rub their eyes and 
turn their faces around to look. 

The beard of the coming man on the sorrel that canters 
easily now past the courthouse and the rim of his hat pulled 
way down over his eyes quicken the sheriff’s interest. Men 
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trying to hide under felt hats and beards, if they are strangers, 
always arouse Jett’s suspicions. “A beard that’s not silky, a 
tough beard that’s allowed to grow for the first time,” is the 
substance of Jett’s first thought. 

Keeping his face straight ahead, looking neither to right 
nor left, the rider passes the business stores and stops his 
horse at the picnic grove. The sheriff can tell by the expres- 
sions on the faces of the men and women under the porticos 
that they don’t know the horseman—at least, they haven’t 
recognized him yet. 

Down by the picnic grove the horseman stops his sorrel, 
dismounts, ties him to an elm tree. Then enters the grove 
and sits down with the Valentine family. None of the Valen- 
tines move, make any sign, say a word. None even look at 
him. The leisurely and indifferent attitude of the Valentines 
doesn’t fool Jett, though. And since suspicion is aroused in his 
mind he’s ransacking his memory. He feels that he should 
know the newcomer. To the sheriff the newcomer is a bad 
omen. A shadow. A sign of trouble. And rising within the 
county officer is the strange thought that the newcomer is the 
crystallization of the blood and gore talk that’s been going on 
in the courthouse yard, the grove, and under the porticos. 
Men, women, and children have been talking about killings: 
they’ve been expecting killings. And as if it were made to 
order, as if the wishing brought it, as if the obsession of the 
election-day crowd crystallized, Jett sees the bearded stranger, 
the addition to the Valentine circle, as the sign of trouble. 

Suddenly he finds Tab Daniels at his side again. 

The tall woodcutter from Pennyroyal leans against the 
other side of the elm tree and looks indifferently toward Five 
Corners, looks away from the picnic grove. “Know tha hoss- 
rider, Floyd?” 

““Trying to place him,” says the sheriff. “Seems like I ought 
to know him.” 

“Brant Valentine,” whispers Tab Daniels. 

“Huh! Brant Valentine. So that’s Brant. Don’t believe I 
ever saw him before. Before my time, must be. Been away a 
long time, hasn’t he?” 

“Brant air a killer.” 

“‘“Murder on his head?” 
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“Three-four, I reckon. Brant he kilt ol’ man Pelton an’ his 
boy. Kilt pro’bition man, too. While Federal man war a-goin’ 
down mountain Brant he kilt him. Never ketched Brant kase 
he went West. Heerd he held up steam train in Arizony. 
Arizony sheriffs ketched Brant. Sent Brant up. Been fifteen- 
sixteen year sence Brant war hyar. Afore yore time, Floyd.” 

“Heard a song about Brant and the steam train the other 
day,” said Jett. “Heard it several times. Other day when we 
went up to Porky to raid still everybody we met was singing 
that song. All the Valentines were singing it. The song should 
have tipped me off to something. Funny I didn’t think of 
something then.” 

“Meanin’ what, Floyd?” 

“Well, if I’d have thought, I’d expected Brant. No differ- 
ence though. I expected somebody. Funny I never thought of 
Brant!” Jett looks abstractedly across the road. 

Tab Daniels’s eyes turn toward the picnic grove. He sees 
the Valentine boy training his stick on the sheriff and himself. 
The youngest of the Porky Ridge feudists is reacting to the 
conspiracy talk of his people gathered near his feet, carrying 
out their talk, making a pantomime of killing. 

“Look yander, Floyd. Picnic grove!” 

When Jett turns his head to look he sees the boy suddenly 
tripped by one of his uncles, sent sprawling, and smacked in 
the face by another of his kin as he rises. The boy betraying 
their plot receives cuffs all around. 

The sheriff sees that some of the folks in the grove, under 
the porticos and in the courthouse yard, have seen the signs, 
have read them. Some of the men and women begin to fidget. 
Some rise, stretch, and walk leisurely up toward Five Corners, 
sit down on the edge of a field. 

Jett looks at his watch. It’s three o’clock. Four hours yet 
until the voting closes. Probably not half the votes in. Hill- 
men come to town on election day not only to vote but to 
shop, see things, talk. They’re never in a hurry to vote. 
Some wait for a chance to slip into the voting place in the 
courthouse after the field is cleared of enemies. Some want 
to argue politics first. Some wait for other members of their 
families, wait for cousins and uncles, wait for third and fourth 
cousins, prefer going in to vote with their full strength. 

“ Air a-goin’ tuh be trouble, Floyd,” says Tab Daniels. 
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“Brant’s the cat’s paw,” says Jett. “Maybe he’s been hid- 
den in the hills for months. Brought out to-day to help force 
his brother Mark into office.” 

“Thar’s Mark now,” says Tab Daniels. “ Jes’ come out 
harness shop.” 

Jett looks down Main Street again and sees his opponent 
for election stop on the board walk and talk to a group of 
horse traders who gather around a team of sleek, fat mules. 
He sees that he’s talking about mules, feeling mules over. 
The sheriff’s eyes once more fly to the grove. The Valentines 
are not whispering any more. All look up Main Street. When 
Jett’s eyes look up and down the street he sees that everybody 
under the porticos has eyes on him. Everybody knows he’s 
got to act. The long spell of whispering in the grove has be- 
come a defiance. 

Suddenly from across the street, from under the shadowed 
bank portico singing comes. A Valentine boy, fourth in line 
from Mark Valentine, the moonshiner, and his killer brother 
Brant, lets out his voice: 


““¢What air yuh a-waitin’ fer, Brant Valentine?’ 
‘T air a-waitin’ fer steam train a-tearin’ tha night.’ 
*O what yuh a-goin’ ter do, Brant Valentine?’ 
‘Air a-goin’ through train like hell in sight.’ 


“<Fain’t tha law a-goin’ git yuh, Brant Valentine?’ 
‘Hain’t afeared o’ varmints er men, little er big.’ 
‘What steam train a-goin’ tuh give yuh, Brant Valentine?’ 
‘Give me bags 0’ gold fer my Arizony gal’s rig.’”’ 


Sheriff Jett bites off the end of his stogie. “ Riding high,”’ he 
says to himself. ‘‘Heroics. Hero worship. Wanted for murder. 
Yellow hide at liberty. Yellow as hell. Know he’s yellow. All 
bad men, all killers are yellow. Got to arrest him, of course. 
Right away. He’s got to be jugged and tried, but he ought to 
be wiped out. More of this business than putting him behind 
bars. Problem’s to get him there and keep him there without 
adding any glory to his mean hide. Huh. A ballard sung to a 
skunk!” 

Jett’s. mind dwells for a minute on the old habit of song 

making in his hills, in his, the “singingdest”’ county, where 
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the flight of Lindbergh is kept alive with song. Where the 
horrors of the Titanic are preserved in ballads made when the 
first news trickled into the hills. Where dark as well as up- 
lifting deeds find records in song. Genius for ballads unweak- 
ened by time. King Alfred to the present, minstrelsy kept 
alive. History recorded in song! A man doesn’t have to read 
to know the drama local and world-wide, from Chaucer’s 
time on down. A page from Chaucer in every stark hill! Full 
understanding is in Jett’s mind. Full appreciation of his 
ticklish job. When he goes after Brant his kin will rise to a 
man. And Jett’s kin will rise to a man. Then only the militia 
can settle things. Settle Jett, too. State troops always give a 
black eye to a peace officer in the hills. Show weakness. 

If he, Jett, calls for the militia to ride into town and take 
charge, station itself on the street, in the grove, in the court- 
house; if he, Jett, surrenders to the militia and lets the troop- 
ers, “‘fotched-in men,” preserve order at the voting place and 
tell hillmen what to do and what not to do, the neutrals are 
going to resent it. 

“Somebody’s going to be killed,” says Jett to himself. 
“Sure as the Romans were way back that a victim would 
spill his blood in the arena, somebody’s going to be killed in 
this town.” 

Not much difference between the moods of the dandies 
of Czsar’s time and some of Jett’s own countrymen from the 
dark coves and wooded hillsides. The street lined up with folks 
reminds him of an amphitheatre filled with a bloodthirsty 
audience. 

A horse tied to the rack in front of the harness shop squeals 
and plunges. Breaks his hitch strap. Gallops down the mud 
road squealing. Men laugh and watch him. Some leave the 
porticos and stand by the heads of their mules or horses. Two 
hillwomen mount their mules and sit. Down by the restaurant 
two young hillmen approach a bony horse, a sway-back old 
plug. They pour something on his rump that seems to lift 
him up in the air. Old plug horse rears, jerks backward, kicks 
and breaks the paling off the hitch rack. His stiff legs stumble 
when he tries to gallop. The paling lashes the ground, whips 
the mud as his head swings it on the end of the hitch rein. 
“High life,” that liquid fire that sears and maddens, that hell- 
burning that gives a few minutes of renewed youth to the 
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oldest of beasts, is starting horses and mules up and down the 
line. Men dash from under porticos after their beasts. A hill- 
man grabs one of the “high life’”’ throwers and tosses him into 
the mud, then starts after his disappearing mule. 

The county officer walks down the board walk to the res- 
taurant. He grabs two young hillmen by the shoulders who 
are leaning against the hitching rack. Searches them. Finds 
two bottles and dumps the contents on the road. Then he 
marches them to the courthouse. They are sullen and purse 
their lips as he puts them into a cage at the end of the court- 
house hall. Voters and loungers in the hallway lean against 
the walls in the hallway and whisper. Voting stops in the 
county clerk’s office. Election officials and voters appear in 
the doorway of the office and peer down the dark hallway. 

The squeal of a horse and the pounding of hoofs come from 
outside. Jett on the run reaches the front door in time to see 
his white horse tear across the courthouse yard and down the 
road toward Five Corners, swinging a broken halter strap. 
Somebody’s been in the stable and touched his horse with 
“fire.”’? Somebody’s turned a pure-bred Blue Grass horse into 
a maddened beast that will run until it drops. Jett’s lips close 
tight and his face grows livid as his eyes survey the folks in 
the courthouse yard. Everybody’s sitting still. Everybody’s 
quiet. Men continue to whittle. Women nurse their young or 
knit “kivers” with their backs against the tree trunks. All 
eyes are on Jett. 

A young hillman walks leisurely across the yard, whistling 
and whittling. He looks back over his shoulder two or three 
times. Jett has a hunch. It’s weak at first, but as he watches 
the faces of folks it grows stronger. Everybody’s looking from 
the young hillman to Jett now. Looking back and forth. Two 
women whisper and look first at the young hillman, then at 
Jett. Jett sees the signs and reads. He cuts across the yard 
after the whistling hillman, who increases his pace. Keeps 
ahead of Jett, not by swinging his legs faster but by taking up 
more ground with each step. When they reach the business 
stores both men are almost running. The hillman suddenly 
slips in between a team of mules, disappears for an instant; 
then the sheriff sees him running for the grove. 

Jett sees the Valentines rise in the grove. Sees Brant whis- 
pering to them all. Brant’s arms are folded. His right hand is 
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inside his coat. ‘Gun in his shoulder holster,” says Jett to 
himself. The sheriff keeps on going toward ‘the grove, his 
thumbs hooked in his belt. 

The tension’s tight under the porticos. Everybody but the 
Valentines leaves the grove. Mountain men and women and 
their young leave their victuals to burn over the wood fires 
and move back to the deep timber. The crowd under the por- 
ticos thins out fast. Folks hustle into business stores. Some 
go into the bank and look out the long window with the 
cashier. Some climb the stairway to the Argus printing office. 
Hillmen untie their mules and lead them up to Five Corners. 
Windows up and down the street frame faces, and doorways 
are filled with mountain and town men who stick out only 
heads. 

And Jett keeps going, keeps straight for the grove, his 
thumbs hooked in his belt. He’s only fifteen seconds in cross- 
ing the road, but a lot of things are observed by him during 
this time. The forbidding grove, twelve dark-expressioned 
men eyeing him. The lips of Brant Valentine, Bad Brant, 
move in whispers. Ned Shakespeare, first cousin to Brant, first 
cousin to Mark Valentine who’s running against Jett for 
election, Ned who’s been in prison twice for moonshining, is 
whispering and nodding to Brant. The sheriff sees the faces 
way back on the hillside beyond the grove looking over the 
tops of the tight laurel. The sorrel horse of Brant Valentine 
champs his bit, the sheriff’s boots make a sucking sound as he 
lifts them from the mud. Nothing else is audible as Jett crosses 
the road. 

““Somebody’s going to be killed in this town,” says the 
sheriff to himself as he reaches the grove. “Going to be bodies 
laid down here. It’s in the air, in souls.” 

When he reaches Brant Valentine he grabs his right arm 
quickly. It comes forth empty. A few seconds tick off while 
the county officer and the bad man eye each other. He sees 
Brant’s eyes rise, close, then open again. Double wink. Signal. 
Jett reaches inside Brant’s coat with his right hand, reaches 
for the gun carried Western fashion. 

A yell comes, loud yell from somewhere under the porticos, 
warning yell, yell from a friend, peculiar note in it that makes 
Jett turn his head. 

A curtain seems to drop in front of Jett’s eyes, black cur- 
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tain but hot black curtain that burns, that sags into his eyes 
and sears, makes him throw his hands to his eyes to push the 
curtain away. He hears a report, and his left leg loses its 
feeling. Only one leg to support him—and the strange curtain 
that’s hot and doesn’t glow, that shuts out everything. He 
can’t stand on one leg, got to go down. He feels the ground 
but he seems to keep going down. Way down into a pit, going 
slow but going down. He hears gunfire, shouts, yells. An up- 
roar above him where it’s light. Where the world is, above the 
sod, there is war. Pretty soon others will lay their bodies down. 
Pretty soon he’ll have company going down. 

“Nothing to see. Nothing! Maybe something to feel,” thinks 
Jett. His hands feel around slowly. Glide over something soft 
—covers. His fingers step up his chest, to his face, to the place 
where his eyes should be. Still a curtain. This time a curtain 
he can feel. 

“Don’t, Floyd! Lie still. Can’t take it off yet.’”” Woman’s 
voice says it—his woman. “Be all right by an’ by.” 

“What happened?” he askes feebly. ‘‘Who-all was killed 
in this town?” 

““Mustn’t talk, must lie still, Floyd.” 

The slow stepping of a mule comes from the street. 

“Must be night,” says the sheriff. 

“Yes, it’s night,” says the voice of his woman. “See if 
you can’t sleep.” 

A voice suddenly rises in song; hillman going home. Hillman 
singing and mule stepping through the mud. 


‘High Sheriff Jett braved twelve bad men, 

Jett afeared o’ nothin’ we-uns could see. 
Stood alone like Daniel in ol’ lions’ den, 

Faced Killer Brant purty as yuh please. 


“High life’ flung in Sheriff’s eyes, 
Sheriff as blind as bats kin be. 
Oh, what did Brant do when Sheriff cain’t see? 
I air a-tellin’ yuh all, lissen tuh me. 


“Brant war yaller, big yaller streak 
Made him shoot Sheriff blind as a bat. 
Oh, what did men do a-hidin’ im street 
When they seed High Sheriff shot by a rat?. 
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“Guns an’ knives come out 0’ wagons an’ sleds 
Sod began a-runnin’ with blood an’ gore. 
Men fotched Sheriff tuh home an’ bed, 
An’ men fotched rope from gen’al store. 


“Mob kilt Brant’s kin ’at didn’t flee, 
Ketched Bad Brant, hung him to a limb; 
Pulled him up quick on a big elm tree, 
Then went tub co’tehouse an’ voted Jett in. 


“Bad Brant’s body air a-swingin’ from tree, 
Body up high an’ soul gone down. 
Hit’s a blacky night but Lord kin see; 
Lord fotched kiver fer bloody groun’.” 


